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time in imminent danger, and, on rising from his sick-bed (as he himself tells us), left the vivacity of youth behind him. An anecdote, recorded by his enemy Bunn, but doubtless founded on fact, relates to this illness. Elliston, on calling one day to inquire for him, "was admitted into the chamber of the sick tragedian, who faintly implied a belief in his approaching dissolution." The manager, deeply impressed, spoke some words of encouragement, and glided on tiptoe from the room. He had not reached the bottom of the staircase when some one, in a whisper, called him back. He approached the sufferer's bedside, " in the conviction that some posthumous attention was about to be required of him;" when, to his astonishment, the dying man feebly but eagerly whispered, " Elliston, do you think that Rob Roy, reduced to two acts, would be a good afterpiece for my benefit ?" Elliston, no doubt, left the house reassured as to Macready's chances of life.
It was more than three months before Macready was able to resume duty, and in the mean time many things had happened. The notorious case of Cox v. Kean had been tried while his illness was at its height ; Kean's ill-advised attempts to outface British pharisaism had occupied the public mind; and yet another theatrical scandal, the case of Miss Foote v. Hayne, had intervened to divert attention from the drama proper. Reappearing as Romont on April n, Macready found that the success of three months before had been forgotten, and the piece was soon withdrawn. On the other hand, Knowles's William Tell, produced on May n, survived the insufficient rehearsal of the first performance, and proved a lasting success. Though turgid and long-winded even beyond the playwright's wont, it contains some effectively overwrought scenes which